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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Die philosophische Krisis der Gegenwart. Rektoratsrede. Von Karl 

Joel. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1919. — pp. 65. 

This instructive and stimulating little volume grew out of a rectorial 
address delivered by Professor Joel before the University of Berne 
in 1913. It is the work of an artist gifted with vision and fine literary 
skill and equipped with wide knowledge and scholarly judgment. 
There is not a dull line in the entire book ; the reader's interest is kept 
at a high pitch by the living personality that seems to reach out to 
him from page to page. 

Professor Joel presents to us a vivid picture of the different intel- 
lectual movements dividing the thinkers of our age, and points the 
way to a rational reconciliation of the opposing views and the work- 
ing out of a Weltanschauung in accordance with the spirit of the 
times. What we are in need of today, he tells us, is a philosophical 
background, a metaphysics that will take account of the mind and its 
creations as well as of the phenomena of nature. The specialistic 
study of these fields is necessary and has been cultivated intensively 
for years ; metaphysical interpretations have been offered by different 
specialists, but what we want is a philosophy of the whole. That is 
what philosophy has been in history; it cannot confine itself either to 
the Selbstanschauung des Geistes or to the Selbstanschauung of physi- 
cal nature. " It is perhaps well," says the author, " that the specialist 
has the first word ; but shall he have the last word ? " Philosophy 
aims to know both spirit and world, the world in the light of the mind 
and the mind in the mirror of the world. The whole history of phi- 
losophy bears witness that there is no world-view of the spirit and no 
world-view of nature but only one of spirit and nature. Every age 
has had its world- view; today, however, there is no common atmos- 
phere of the spirit: we are spiritual nomads without house or home, 
without the " sense for the absolute," without the supreme power of 
conviction and of faith. 

In these modern movements things have been dissipated into sym- 
bols, truths into useful hypotheses, the principles of natural science 
into practical approximations in the economy of thought. Necessities 
of thought have become possibilities of calculation, certainties sur- 
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mises, laws mere Gegebenheiten. The ultimate consequence is that 
the world-picture is a mere product of the brain that will disappear 
with the brain. The world evaporates into the subjective. Prag- 
matism degrades truth to useful assumptions; and for recent posi- 
tivism the world is to each as it appears to be. Nietzsche destroyed 
the absolute values, pragmatism the absolute truths, relativism the 
absolute principles of nature: absolute matter, time, and motion; the 
world-picture becomes relative by becoming subjective. The sub- 
jective triumphs over the objective, practice over theory, emotion 
over reason; will, feeling and sensation over thinking. Nietzsche, 
pragmatism, and natural-scientific positivism go hand in hand with 
Bergson, the new romanticism, and mysticism in their hatred of pure 
rational truth and in their conscious irrationalism. Philosophy can- 
not prosper under such a loosening of principles. Onrushing life 
threatens to swallow thinking, and we seem to have strayed into a 
new age of sophistry. Our age is a life-drunken age, Heraclitean: 
there is nothing fixed but infinite change, nothing absolute but rela- 
tivity; and Proteus is king. 

Professor Joel turns hopefully to the German schools of Mar- 
burg (Cohen), Baden (Windelband), and Gottingen (Husserl), which 
are looking again beyond the clouds and tempests for the eternal 
stars; for them philosophy is science based upon logic; for them 
"everything is thinking and thinking everything." The Marburg 
school seeks methods and laws; the Baden school norms and forms; 
the Gottingen school types and essences. They are all idealists, all 
philosophers of the mind; but they 'objectify' mind into knowledge 
of the object, whereas the philosophers of life ' subjectify ' the world 
into mere appearance. Strange to say, the idealists of today are 
tending to realism, the realists to idealism. And yet it is not so 
strange after all, for it has all happened before : Socrates, Plato, Des- 
cartes, and Kant rescued universal objectivity aus dem Geiste heraus 
through the self-reflection of reason, rescued it from disintegrating 
into sensualistic and subjectivistic sophistry, scepticism, and mysti- 
cism. And salvation must against come through the real organ of 
knowledge, through the ratio, through logic. Our problem is to 
bridge the chasm between the absolutism of reason and the relativism 
of life, between the rationalism of the school philosophies and the 
irrationalism of the world-philosophy. Mind and world no longer 
understand one another. " Draussen tobt das Weltleben, drinnen 
sinnt der Geist, und die Thur scheint geschlossen." Our academic 
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philosophy, refined and acute though it is, has hardly caught the ear 
of our age. There is a yearning for fixity and validity in the dif- 
ferent specialistic fields of study: in theology, jurisprudence, biology, 
physics, even in literature, architecture, and painting; but we need 
also a Weltanschauung. The school-philosophy seeks knowledge of 
knowledge rather than knowledge of the world. It has gone beyond 
Kant in establishing a logic of mathematics, a logic of ethics, a logic 
of aesthetics, a logic of the philosophy of history, and even a logic of 
logic. The time is now ripe for philosophy, and it will make its own 
philosophy which will be either a materialistic monism or supersti- 
tious Schwarmerei. The things demand their reality, and the age 
demands, instead of mere thoughts, the understanding of reality itself : 
through all mediating thinking it is craving for immediacy. 

We have two battle-fronts : the champions of the power of thought 
and the champions of the power of life. For the former, being is a 
mere category of thought, for the latter thought a mere creature of 
being. We are in a crisis because we have misinterpreted life as 
alien to thought (denkfremd) and thought as alien to life (lebens- 
fremd). Life is more than an endless stream, change, and transfor- 
mation — more than force, swing, and rush. Life too is order, for life 
is organic, an organon; and order is just the meaning of reason. It 
is only because we have misunderstood the organic character of life 
that we have torn life and thought asunder as opposites. Thinking, 
likewise, has been mistaken as something foreign to life : notions have 
been called abstract and empty, bare and cold. But thinking takes 
on life ; it is life ; it is an active evolutional process ; it is purposive, it 
objectifies itself in perception and institutions; and so life too is ra- 
tional, orderly, organized, purposive, intelligent, — not a chaos, not a 
mere drunken flux : there is rhyme and reason in it. 

Our rationalists have overcome the scholastic rigidity of the old 
rationalism, and our irrationalists have discarded the mechanistic 
rigidity of the old naturalism. And when they conceive nature dy- 
namically, the world as alive, they bring the world nearer to mind — 
just because nature and mind interpenetrate one another — and come 
nearer to the conception of the world as order, that is to rationalism. 
Even the most radical relativist emphasizes relations and hence not 
merely the dissolving but the unifying element in all change; while 
the pragmatist himself binds the changing truth in determining it 
causally, according to its effects ; and the historicist seeks " structural 
connections in historic life" (Dilthey). Our philosophers of life, 
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however, see the evolution rather than the order in life, its function 
rather than its structure, its flow rather than its stop. They see the 
streaming blood and the vibrating nerves and the growing tissues 
rather than the tense muscles and the firm bones. Opposites condi- 
tion one another, in life as in knowledge ; the flow of the masses and 
contents we experience and know only in the fixed forms, the fixed 
forms only in the stream of becoming. By the absolute alone we 
measure the relative; and in the relative the absolute first unfolds 
itself. And so, too, absolutists and relativists, rationalists and evolu- 
tionists, the champions of statics and the champions of dynamics com- 
plement one another. 

Our rationalists know this so well that they no longer wish to be 
called rationalists; they all recognize the irrational; they know that 
forms are empty without a content. The entire course of modern 
Kantianism represents a wholesome advance beyond subjectivism; 
our modern transcendentalists are all searching for the inner ration- 
ality, the objective spirit; there is wanting only the last step: the 
emergence into reality (Durchbruch zur Realitat) . We need to pass 
from epistemology to metaphysics: mere epistemology cannot live. 
Metaphysics is the true science of reality; in it mind again confronts 
the world and thinking again comes into direct relation with being. 
And we must overcome the inherited disease of modern philosophy, 
epistemological idealism. To understand Kant is to go beyond him. 
Synthesis is the kernel of Kantianism; and synthesis must be shown 
to be not a mere category of thought but a category of the world. 
Synthetic power is revealed even in the elements and in the atoms; 
synthesis and analysis are likewise methods of chemistry, not merely 
of logic. In the organism something that has being is fashioned into 
form; through all the variations of its evolution there is seen an abid- 
ing essence in self-preservation and species-preservation. System, 
form, and type, which have been discovered by the three schools as 
functions of the reason, are found to be realized in the organism. 
Indeed, in it all the Kantian categories are found in such unity as 
Kant himself sought for in vain. 

Our philosophers of life have failed to grasp life as organic, as 
articulated unity : either the unity is submerged in the plurality of the 
particulars or the particulars are lost in a mystical unity ; and so they 
drown one category of life in the other. But the organism lives in 
the plurality of its members ; it lives in unity and separation, — that is, 
in those very functions which also constitute thinking as synthesis 
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and analysis. Life is already order, and thinking is still evolution; 
thinking is already preformed (vorgebildet) in life, and life still per- 
fected (ausgebildet) in thinking. Life thinks and thinking is alive. 
In life thinking forms itself, realizes itself; in thinking life idealizes 
itself, purifies itself. And for this reason thinking that is alien to 
life is congealed into scholasticism, and life that is alien to thought 
is congealed into mechanism. Life and thought must interpenetrate ; 
otherwise the relation remains an insoluble riddle, a miracle, as the 
relation of soul and body once was to the occasionalists. Only in life 
do we grasp the union of form and content; but we also comprehend 
their separation and subordination, the power of the abiding form 
over the changing matter, the power of unity over plurality, of soul 
over body. In knowledge life overcomes itself, makes an object of 
itself; and in its organic bent for wholeness, for unity, this life as 
knowing pushes onward to its final completion, to the comprehension 
of the whole, to metaphysics. It cannot be otherwise; there must be 
a living, organising principle underlying the world, a principle that 
freed it from a state of dead equilibrium and disintegration; for 
the synthetic tendency, the call to form, systematization, evolution 
runs through the world, from the deepest depths of nature to the 
supreme heights of the spirit. Yes, civilization (Kultur), too, which 
realizes the values in history, is an organizing process, a creative syn- 
thesis. This creative synthesis is not only the law of the intellect, 
not only the principle of consciousness, of reason, of logic, but of 
civilization, of the Weltanschauung. The other spiritual forms of 
life, the entire field of practice as well as art and religion, are not 
subordinate to logic, as rationalism asserts, nor superordinate to logic, 
as irrationalism claims; rather, they run along with logic since they, 
too, are organizing processes; they, too, unfold themselves in organic 
unity and articulation. Nietzsche remained blind to this organic prin- 
ciple of life. In it is implied not only that man develops his own life 
into a personality, into an organic individuality, but there lies in it 
the demand that man insert his own life into the common life, into 
the higher organic unity, that he feel and act as a member of the 
family and of the community, of the nation and of humanity, all of 
which have a claim upon life and their right to life. For everything 
organic lives in concentric circles, so to speak; the larger spheres of 
life are rooted in the smaller ones, and the smaller ones in the larger 
ones. 

The entire practical impulse of our age, Professor Joel concludes, 
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aims at organization, even embracing all mankind in its scope. Why, 
then, he asks, should not theory coincide with practice and the germ 
of our world-view lie in this organizing impulse, a world-view which 
shall recognize the world itself as a process of organization? Why 
should not our life and our thinking thus finally meet, for the salva- 
tion of our civilization? Such a conception alone would at the same 
time truly overcome its opposite, mechanization, that fundamental 
danger of our times, — not by excluding its value and its work but by 
including these and making them serviceable to itself, just as every 
organism carries its serving mechanism within itself. Is not the hour 
ripe for such a philosophy in these days of micro-biology and ther- 
modynamics? Philosophy must build the bridge from the spirit to 
the world, from thought to life; it must come into living touch with 
the world-sciences and proceed to a genuine organization of knowl- 
edge in the unity of a Weltanschauung. In science, too, the parts are 
rooted in the whole and the whole in the parts. Knowledge is possible 
only in the union of the particular and the universal. Knowledge of 
the particular is not knowledge, for it is blind; nor is knowledge of 
the universal knowledge, for it is empty. Knowledge is alive only 
when it is organic, when there is articulation in its unity and unity 
in its articulation. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Die modeme Staats-idee. Von H. Krabbe. Deutsche, zweite ver- 
mehrte Ausgabe. Haag, M. Nijhoff, 1919. — pp. xii, 311. 
Dr. Krabbe, who is Professor of Public Law in the University of 
Leyden, has produced in this work an exceedingly clear and logical 
criticism of the classical theory of the state. It is, however, more 
than a criticism, for it presents a new juristic concept of the state to 
take the place of the old. It is the author's contention that this new 
concept is required both by the internal difficulties in the classical 
theory and also by the actual development of political powers and 
relations, a development which has swept away the conditions, as a 
description of which the classical theory was justified. In a word, 
the progress of political and juristic theory has not kept pace with the 
evolution of institutions and law. 

The classical theory of the state, which has been held generally but 
which was worked out in its greatest completeness by the German 
political scientists, finds the central principle of the state in its power. 



